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The Little Convoy 

GEORGE C. WALES: ETCHER 
OF THE SEA 

IT 19 easy to write of a man's art when the world 
has acclaimed his success ; it is not so easy to 
speak with assurance before thia acknowledgment. 
It is undoubtedly less difficult to pronounce judgment 
on the future standing of the work of a young enthu- 
siast. Before such a one difficulties vanish ; the magic 
of youth brings victory out of defeat and does it again 
and again. To have faith in the ultimate achieve- 
ment of a man who has reached middle life before 
undertaking to produce original works of art takes a 
discerning judgment, and it takes a certain course 
to proclaim that faith. All the more so if that man, 
as in the case of Mr. Wales, tries to create, not a 
single picture, which to many might be comparatively 



easy, but to etch that compositioD, and io such a 
manner that it tihall demand attention for its beauty 
as a picture, compel respect for its qualities as an 
etching and confouud critics who think only of the 
literal accuracy of the objects depicted. An etcher 
can do little leas thau thia aud not 
fail completely, but to accomplish 
the desired result in all three par- 
ticulars ] Ah, that is to triumph in- 
deed ! Between lies the gulf of 
nothingness, of unfulfilled longing, 
of thwarted ambition, — of despair. 
Yet Mr. Wales, a man past two score and ten, 
tried it, and, backed by a few far sighted, outspoken 
friendB he, a year ago, challenged the criticism of all 
three classes of critics, and of the world in general, 
by sending invitations broadcast from Boston to an 
exhibition of his etchings. Those who came were 
convinced that his friends had not misplaced their 
faith; he had measured his own ability aright. He 
successfully met the demands of these three exacting 
sets of critics — he could compose a picture of the sea, 
he could etch it, and he could observe and put down 
facts in a way to rejoice the heart of a sailor. 

So his exhibition ran its course and closed with 
results that justified the faith of all connected there- 
with. But the closing of the exhibition did not 
bring to a close the series uf sales, nor the invitations 
to exhibit elsewhere. From New York to San 



Francisco came requests for particular etchings and 
for exhibitions. The year has been a busy one for 
Mr. Wales. He finds that his vocation as an arch- 
it«ct seriously interferes with hts avocation as an 
etcher. 

It is always of interest to know 
how a new etcher is received ; to 
hear what those who are competent, 
and nut afraid to speak, have to say 
about him. 

Mr. F. W. Coburn, of the Bos- 
ton Herald, who saw Mr. Wales's 
first "one-man show" has this to say of it: 

"The wonderfully good naval architecture which 
Mr. Wales evinces in his 26 etchings now shown will, 
of course, get the top line in every appreciation of 
his work. Nautical competence is written all over 
hia delineations of ships. You feel sure, even if you 
don't yourself know about such things, that his ropes 
and braces and spars are just right and that the sails 
are furled ship-shapely. This is not all, however. 
If it were, the depictions might not rise above the 
artistic level of some of the more literal ship pictures 
of the 19th century which have an antiquated rather 
than an aesthetic justification, Mr. Wales quite 
effectively places each vessel in the midst of an effect. 
With a very simple handling he gives a good sense 
of the restless sea and shifting clouds. These sea- 
scapes are not usually tremendous or overwhelming, 
7 



but they make an interesting picture out of what 
might otherwise be the map of a fine old ship. 

" As a close-up involving a multiplicity of archi- 
tectural detail aboardship, Daion is one of the 
remarkable works of the exhibition. Of perhaps 
greatest historical interest is the meeting of the Con- 
stitution and the Ouen-iere,'^ 

Mr. William Howe Downes, too, found the Wales 
etchings to his liking. In a signed article in the 
Boston Evening Transcript he says of them : 

"Twenty-six etchings of the sea by George C. 
Wales are exhibited at the Goodspeed Bookshop. 
They are for the most part graphic delineations of 
old-time sailing vessels, the splendid old Yankee 
ships of a century or more ago, which Mr. Wales 
draws with great knowledge of their construction, 
their rigging, and, especially, of their action and 
movement under various conditions of wind and 
wave. For all those who are interested in the sea 
and ships these etchings will have a peculiar attrac- 
tion, for they are thoroughly nautical in style and 
sentiment. 

" The way that a sailing vessel behaves is as char- 
acteristic and individual as the gait or carriage of a 
person, and Mr. Wales has been an ardent and dili- 
gent student of the idiosyncrasies of the square- 
rigger, in fair weather and foul, in harbor and at sea, 
and he deals with the subject con amore. The 
Squally Light Airs, The Prize, Weather^ Head 
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Seas, Daion, and as many other examples show his 
familiarity with the facts and the aspects of the 
theme to which he devotes himself." 

" Yes, they hiive a unique quality," says Mr. C. 
Howard Walker, Boston's City Architect, "as they 
are not only excellent etchings, with atmosphere and 
the lilt of the sea, but he knows his sailing ships 
down to the last block and tackle. So much of 
would-be representation of ships in, to say the least, 
unnautical, but these etchings will fulfil the desires 
and satisfy the analysis of the ' old salt,' " 



GEOKGE C. WALES was born in his grand- 
father's house in the South End of Boston, 
December, 1868, and in due course attended the 
Rice Primary, Rice Grammar, and English High 
Schools, graduating from the last in 1885. He then 
entered the Mussaehusetts Institute of Technology 
with the Class of '89, and remained for three years, 
studying Architecture, after which it " seemed more 
advisable to go to work than to stay and take chances 
of graduation." Accordingly, he says, "I got a job 
with Peabody & Stearns, Architects, and worked 



for them as draughtsman and superintendent for 
three yeara." 

In the summer of 1891 he went abroad with 
Dwight Blaney, a draughtsman in the same office, 
now a well known Boston painter. Together they 
travelled, sketched, painted, studied, measured and 
drew, in Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, Greece, 
and England for a long, delightful year. 

On his return to America he 
lived in Wichita, Kansas, for a 
short time, looking after some 
speeial work. In the autumn of 
1893 he returned to Boston, 
where, with Henry C. Holt, was 
formed the firm of Wales and 
Holt, Architects, which partner- 
ship endured until 1906. Since 
then he has continued the prac- 
tice of Architecture alone. 



The Editor found the notes in which Mr. Wales 
answered questions regarding his youthful love of 
the sea and of the development of his ambition and 
facility to picture the sea, so " salty," so full of New 
England local color, so technically interesting and, 
withal, so pleasantly personal, that he asked and 
received the etcher's consent to use them verbatim. 




MY interest in drawing and in 
ships, says Mr. Wales, dates 
back as far as I can remember, and it 
was probably the drawing that led me 
to the choice of my profession. ;There 
are no very definite records of my 
earliest attempts, but my schoolbooks 
were all "extra-illustrated," and a few secular com- 
positions even found their way to the flyleaves of 
the hymn books in the family pew in the church on 
Union Park Street, where Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
used to preach. 

The bound volumes of Punch and of Harper^ s 
Weekly^ 1861-65, were a source of inspiration to 
me, and I expressed my childish enthusiasm for the 
work of Tenniel, Leech and Doyle by making nu- 
merous tracings on common tissue paper, a collec- 
tion that I proudly exhibited to all who expressed 
the slightest interest. 

Later my drawing work at school was supple- 
mented by study under Tomasso Juglaris, and my 
work at that period, when I was about fifteen, com- 
pares quite favorably, I think, with some modern 
figure drawing of ultra-modern Frenchmen. It is 
to be taken into account, however, that I was doing 
my best while the artists spoken of are only doing 
their "darnedest." 

In Technology, Professor Letang and his assist- 
ants were in charge of Architectural drawing and 
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rendering, C. Howard Walker of Ornament, and 
Ross Turner, of pleasant memory, taught us in 
water color. My water colors were almost uni- 
formly bad, varied at rare intervals by an example 
of real merit ; the average was distinctly low. Later, 
in Peabody and Stearns office, and in my travel and 
study abroad, I was constantly working with men of 
experience and high standards. I learned of them, 
and in my regular practice since then I have found 
plenty of opportunity for drawing of all sorts. 

Meantime, boats, ships and the sea exercised a 
steady fascination for me, both actually and pic- 
torially. As a small boy I was taken each summer 
to Hull, at the entrance of Boston Harbor. With 
the other fellows I naturally gravitated to the water, 
Hull in those days was a great place for "kids." 
With only the old village and a very few cottages 
there was plenty of open space. 

A boy cousin and I decided that we must have a 
boat, but our parents vetoed this on the ground of 
our extreme youth. Undaunted we quietly fared 
forth and stole four railroad sleepers, and with these 
and some boards (as easily acquired), we built a 
square raft. This we propelled with home-made 
oars, and as we succeeded in keeping it out of our 
parents' sight, we were able to have several success- 
ful cruises, erstwhile hardening our juvenile muscles 
in struggling to speed her up to a mile an hour. 
But one fatal day we were discovered through being 
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caught in a squall, when the 
. short seas made a clean breach 

I over our platform. That settled 

! the raft, — but ahortly we had 

j our boat. 

Then it seemed wise to our 
parents (und to us) that we should be taught to man- 
age a sail boat and Captain James (I forget which one 
— they were all Captains) was engaged to take us out 
in one of his cat^boats, formerly a lobster boat, and to 
teach us the art of seamanship. Of course we knew a 
small bit already, and after one trip with the Skipper 
we persuaded him that he could earn justas much, and 
possibly more, by staying ashore and allowing us to 
sail alone. It seemed an ideal arrangement, each 
party being assured that the other would not betray 
him, for very good and sufficient reasons. 

The scheme worked so well that the other boys 
followed our example, both with their parents and 
with the Skipper. As there were two boats just 
alike we immediately arranged a mid-eummer series 
of races and a lot of short day cruises. The. Come 
On and the Dawn must have been profitable that 
year, but they had to work forp 
their money. We sailed them 
in all weathers) the moorings 
were out of sight of the house 
BO we escaped observation). We ~ 
played " Man overlward " withL 




one of the bottom boards, a competitive game to see 
who could pick up the board in the shortest time after 
it had been thrown overboard ; and we were not 
above putting a boat on the beach if we wanted to 



" SlanJ by lo let go " 

go ashore. So we started our career as "seamen." 
The open cat-boat (of about eighteen feet) was the 
class much in favor at that time. This, with the 
formation of the Hull Yacht Club and the racing it 
developed, naturally influenced my ambition. It 



was a proud moment when I turned up late to sup- 
per one night, wet through, and to the anxious 
inquiry "George Wales, where have you been?. "I 
replied, nonchalantly, '*0h, — racing on the Myrtle.'^ 

Then, an older cousin, unable to get the time to 
race his own boat, allowed me (or us) to do it for 
him, and our boy crew met antagonists who taught 
us much, without allowing us to accumulate many 
prizes. But we tagged around gaily after such boats 
as the BocJcet, Wild/Ire^ Myrtle^ Joker^ Flora Lee^ 
Zip^ etc., and sometimes it happened that we ex- 
perienced the keen delight of having a good view of 
our rivals well astern. It was a good school, for 
with the open boat one had to keep her on her legs ; 
solid water over the lee washboard was dangerous. 
We had no drawn companion slides, nor self-bailing 
cockpits ; what water came aboard stayed with us 
until removed by hand. 

Later a twenty-five foot Cape-cat gave us good 
cruising, and incidentally much exercise, for she was 
a handful in a quartering wind and sea, even with a 
seven-foot tiller and relieving tackles. I still re- 
member what a sunburned face feels like when, at 
the end of the day, you cook supper on the oil stove 
"for'ard." 

Of course I built a canvas canoe. This was in 
1887, and we cruised Winnepesaukee, and down the 
Merrimac, Plum Island River, Annisquam River and 
back to Boston. The next summer our ambition 
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took us to the west branch of the Penobscot, and our 
home-made navy suffered. This was before the Old- 
town canoe was a common thing, and if one wanted 
a canoe he built it. 

Then, with another fellow, I got a chance for a 
winter cruise on the Boston pilot boat, Hesper^ No. 5. 
The harbor was full of ice and we went down to the 
Hesper on a tow-boat and helped shovel snow off her 
decks. We had good winter sailing, reefed down 
for a strong nor'wester, and learned that an inclined, 
pitching deck covered with ice is a different proposi- 
tion from the same deck in summertime. However, 
we made good — at least to the extent that we were 
allowed to make several more cruises on the Hesper 
and I qualified on observation for noon position, i. e., 
latitude ; they always seemed to keep the longitude 
in their heads. 

Those were the days when, except for certain 
agreements as to station-boats at the entrance of the 
harbor, all the pilot boats were in direct competition 
in their cruising. These boats were about one hun- 
dred feet in length, and splendid schooners they 
were. We cruised well off to the eastward, to 
Brown's Bank and beyond. There were no over- 
night harbors there ; when it came on to blow, we 
shortened sail, hove to, and maintained our position. 
Those were good days, and the chance of putting a 
pilot aboard an incoming steamship kept the visitor 
keyed up for " smoke " just as it did the captain and 
the crew. 
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During allthese years the wharves, 
too, took a good bit of my time. 
Square-rigged ships had not de- 
parted, and the hermaphrodite brig 
still held a large part in the West 
India and coasting trade. The Pea- 
body ships for Australia berthed 
somewhere about Lewis Wharf, and British steel 
clippers w^ere not rare. To " hang around," to go 
aboard, and to absorb all their stuff was intensely in- 
teresting. The ship-chandleries had always a strongly 
magnetic power ; even the water-front eating-houses 
and saloons held an honored place in the lives of those 
who haunted the wharves to look with longing eyes 
on the clipper, casting off for Australia ; or watch 
with fascinated interest the arrival of a British East- 
Indiaman. 

I generally carried a sketch book and was always 
" drawing pictures " of ships in spare moments. I 
tried, too, to supplement what 1 had learned by 
observation by the study of seamanship of earlier 
days of single topsails. Our early frigates and their 
handling, our Salem and Boston ships, as well as 
the great clipper ship era, provided me with a wide 
field. Various ancient books on seamanship, and the 
leading of rigging, explained to me certain details of 
the old rig which are now obsolete. 

So I kept on "drawing ships" until about five 
years ago William M. Paxton, the painter, suggested 
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that I etch them, A steel needle aeemed a very 
foreign thing to work with, especially to one who 
was used to a soft pencil, but Paxton waa so darned 
nice about it, grounding a plate for me, and teach- 
ing me how to bite it and print it, that his inocula- 
tion "took," and I've been at it ever since, 

I would like to deline some of the thinga at which 
I aim. To make a picture that shall be true to the 
old ships and to their handling, that shall express 
both the buoyancy and the weight of hull in the 
water, and progress through it, or the idling in a 
calm ; to show a sail, not as a piece of carved ivory, 
but as it really looks, heavy canvas soiled perhaps. 



not setting perfectly, but creased or wrinkled by 
pressure of buntline or pull of sheet ; then, too, the 
different moods of the sea and the weight and swing 
of it in motion. I find all this constitutes a fairly 
large order, and I think I have a notion why from 
Hollar's day to this few etchers have used as subjects 
ships under sail. 



COMPLETE LIST OF THE ETCHINGS OF 

GEORGE C. WALES 



No. Title 

1 Whaler 

2 Susan Drew of Salem 

3 A Fishing Schooner 

4 The Prize. (I State) 

(II State) 

5 Boats Away 

6 Light Airs (I State) 

(II State) 

7 The Crosstrees 

8 Flyinz Cloud. (I Stale) 

(II State) 

9 Coal Wharf, Somer- 

set 

10 Schooner and Bell 

Buoy * 

11 Juanita 

12 Coasting Schooner 

13 Eastham Woods 

14 Lagoda (I State) 

(II State) 

15 Three-Masted Schr. 

at Anchor 

16 Harvard Bridge 

17 Derelict 

18 Schooner at wharf * 

19 Constitution and Guer- 

Here (I State) 

(II State) 



Date 


Size 


No. 
of 
Imps. 


Notes 


1917 


2%x4?^ 


17 




1917 


4^x6% 


79 




1917 


2^x31^ 


2 


Etched on face of 
old card plate, and 
shows engraved 
name aud address. 


1917 


5J^x7r8 


13 




1918 




72 




1917 


5^x7% 


47 




1917 


5%TS.VA 


12 




1918 




73 




1917 


A%-x2>% 


20 




1917 


8^x9J^ 


6 




1918 




65 





1917 



A%^m 



1917 


3Kx45^ 


5 




1917 


5%x9^ 


10 


Yacht portrait 
Private plate. 


1917 


4x3 plate 


47 




1918 


2^x2^ border 12 




1918 


7^x9% 


12 




1921 




65 




1918 


2^x3% 


4 




1918 


2^X4^ 


5 


Dry point 


1918 


3%x4^ 


53 




1918 


Z%x2% 


2 




1918 


7Xx9K 


5 




1918 




76 





* Plate destroyed. 

The vertical measure is alveays given first. 
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No. 


Title 


Date 


Size 


Imps. No 


20 


Milton Trees 


1918 


Z^xZ^A 


6 


21 


Wreck Beached 


1918 


2^x3% 


45 


22 


Whaler Closehauled 


1918 


SHxSJi 


6 


23 


The W. I. Trade * 


1918 


10X7^ 


106 


24 


Dawn (I State) 


1918 


10x7J^ 


3 




(II Stated 


1918 




9 




(III State) 


1919 




6 




(IV State) 


1919 




65 


25 


Cape Shore 


1918 


2Xx3;^ 


9 


26 


Eastern Packet 


1918 


AHxSh 


6 Dry point 


27 


Annisquam 


1919 


3Hx6 


8 


28 


Head Seas (I State) 


1919 


6^x9H 


5 




(II State) 


1919 




57 


29 


Whaler, Calm 


1919 


2%x3% 


100 


30 


Frigates Shortening 










Sail 


1919 


6Xx9% 


11 


31 


Lobster Cove (small) 


1919 


Z%x2% 


8 


32 


Lobster Cove (largre) 


1919 


6%xA% 


13 


33 


Cutting In 


1919 


9%x6^ 


115 


34 


The Dutchman 


1920 


3%xe% 


74 


35 


Office Removal 




plate 5?^x3^ 






Notice 


1920 border 4 Kx2H 112 


36 


Brigs (I State) 


1920 


ejix^ji 


8 




(II State) 


1920 




72 


37 


Winter Morning 


1920 


ejixAji 


79 


38 


Yacht and Barges 










(bitten line) 


1920 


Z%x€% 


50 


39 


Yacht and Barges 










(soft ground) 


1920 


z%xe% 


3 Softgrrounc 



but ordinary ground 
used: and plate bit- 
ten with nitric acid. 
Coarse. 



40 Yacht and Barges 





(dry point) 


1920 


3^x6^^ 


4 




41 


"Stand by to let got" 


1920 


6%x4K 


104 


Soft srround. 


42 


Heavy Weather 


1921 


4x6 J^ 


8 


41 <4 


43 


Little Convoy (I State) 


1921 


inx6H 


13 






(II State) 


1921 




44 





29 



Ho. Title 


Dale 


Size 


Impi 


Notes 


44 Fish Day 


1921 


5Hx9.^ 


30^ 




45 Starting Off 


1921 


5^x95< 


30 


U. S. Sub. chasers 
in foreism service. 


46 " Hold Everything ! " 


1921 


5^x9M 


33 


47 The Once Over 


1921 


5Hx9.^ 


2J 




48 The Landbreese 


1921 


9?^x7 


57 




49 The Mayflower 


1921 


7x9?^ 


29 




50 Tope'ls 


1921 


2x3>i 


6 




^1 Weather 


1921 


10x7 


105 




52 The Squall 


1921 


4?^x6% 


44 




53 Stuns'le 


1921 


9?^x7 


29 




54 Redjacket 


1921 


7x9% 


43 




55 SlllLe and Teas 


1922 


9)ix5H 


43 




.-56 Privateer 


1922 


4Xx6>^ 


7 


Zinc plate. 


57 Yankee Privateer 


1922 


5%x9)i 


53 




:58 The Fore Chains 


1922 


9?^x7 


54 




59 Outbound 

60 Action of Aug. 19. 

1812. Constitution 
Reefs Tops'ls 


1922 
1922 


3Jgx5% 
8?^xl2K 


53 


For The Print 
Connoisseur. 


•61 The Longboat 


1922 


7x9K 


52 




62 "Kinder Thick" 


1922 


%%TL(>% 


55 




-63 "Sailed Yesterday " 


1922 


iHxSH 


55 






30 
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